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L ONDON — A fundamental differ- 
ence between British and American 
'intelligence organizations was pro- 
claimed last week on thousands of 
-newsstands throughout Britain. 

t On the cover of the International edi- 
tion of Time magazine was a portrait 
of Richard Helms, the director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. No Brit- 
ish magazine or newspaper could be ex* 
pected to carry a similar picture of 
Helms’s counterpart here. The name of 
the chief of MI-6, Britain’s CIA, is never 
published, and indeed is not even 
known by the vast majority of the 
populace. Even Members of Parliament 
' and ambassadors profess ignorance of 
his identity. He is simply “X” or, as 
fevery movie goer knows, “M.” 

The paucity of information about MI- 
r 6 makes it extremely difficult to offer 
any objective comparison between its 
efficacy and that of CIA. One observa- 
tion can be safely made. Whether MI-6 
is better or worse than the CIA, it is 
surely different. And so are the coun- 
tries they serve. 

Compared to America, Britain is a 
homogenous society accustomed to rule 
’-by a traditional elite. It is more like a 
cozy club than a railway terminal. The 
club’s inner circle is accustomed to 
work In discreet intimacy, arranging 
with a hint what in America requires 
an act of Congress. 

It can be assumed that over the years 
• covert assistance has been given to 
private organizations engaged in cold 
war hostilities. But it can also be as- 
sumed that most of this aid will not 
become publicly known for decades. 

Tlie D-Notice 

S ECRECY IS ENFORCED not on'y 
through tradition. The government 
can use an official secrets act to close 
blurting lips. Only the other day, Brit- 
ons were reminded of another silenc- 
ing weapon the government possesses 
— the system known as the D-notice. 

Under this system, begun in 1912, 
I newspapers have voluntarily agreed not 
(to publish information that officials 
deem contrary to security. Twice last 
week, Prime Minister Wilson attacked 
the Daily Express for allegedly violat- 


ing a D-notice in reporting that security 
agents were still reading telegrams 
sent overseas. 

But even if silencing devices were 
removed, it is doubtful that the public 
would discover the kind of prodigious 
secret aid practiced by the CIA. A 
shrewd observer put it this way: 
“Americans think they need hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to get anywhere 
—the whole paraphernalia of letter- 
heads, carpeted suites, secretaries, first- 
class plane tickets. Here a few thou- 
sand pounds (a pound is $2.80) is 
enough. A musty office, a scruffy bright 
young man and a single mimeograph 
machine is enough.” 

Moreover, there exist organizations 
that can provide overt assistance, most 
notably the British Council. Founded 
in 1934, this agency gives broad sup- 
port to overseas cultural programs with 
state money. Its budget for 1966-67 was 
$30 million. 

British Pratfalls 

B RITISH INTELLIGENCE has en- 
dured its pratfalls. There are still 
bitter memories in the Middle East 
about a “black” radio station beamed 
from Cyprus with covert British help 
during the Suez crisis. Moreover, there 
is a lively controversy under way over 
exaggerated claims some feel were 
made for British wartime subversion in 
France. ^ 

But here discretion and frugality are 
the rule. One qualified observer said: 
“A persistent problem with CIA 
operations is that not enough thought 
is given to what might happen when 
they are exposed. This was true of the 
Bay of Pigs, of the U-2 flight and the 
large subsidies to student organiza- 
tions. In each case, American prestige 
was vested in debatable risks — Cuban 
exiles, a hired pilot and youngsters still 
in college. 

“No doubt these efforts often produce 
results. But when they backfire, the 
noise can be heard clear around the 
world.” 

In Britain, it might be said, any back- 
fire is usually muffled in a clubby 
smoking-room. The MI-6 is not a govern- 
ment, but for the most part it is truly 
invisible. 


Do Their Spying 



in Different Ways 


In France , 
They Pay Openly 


By Waverley Root 

Wuhintton Poit Foreign Service 

P ARIS — The French reaction to the 
subsidy given by the CIA to the 
National Students Association is: “It 
couldn’t happen here.” 

This is not because French secret 
services would necessarily be above 
such tactics, but because somebody else 
is already taking care of such subsidies 
—more or less openly. 

During the Algerian revolution, the 
National Union of French Students 
was openly receiving a subsidy from 
the French government through the 
Ministry of Education. 

When the UNEF began to espouse the 
cause of Algerian independence, the 
subsidy was canceled and government 
support was then given to a rival stu- 
dent organization, oriented politically to 
the right. 

But the government tactics backfired. 
The new recipient of government lar- 
gesse also took up the cudgel for the 
Algerian cause. 

Today, the UNEF is again the prin- 
cipal student organization and ’ once 
again is enjoying government support. 
The past is forgiven. 

A Normal Action 

T EIIS IS THE DIFFERENCE between 
French and American uses of the 


subsidy. In France, helping your politi- 
cal supporters is considered a normal 
action which need not be carried on in 
secret 

Undercover activities in connection 
with organizations receiving subsidies 
would occur either through bona fide 
members who would consent to inform 
secret services, or by secret services 
planting members in any organization 
they wanted to watch. 

But there is not as much open gov- 
ernment subsidizing of organizations as 
there used to be in France. 

Before the war, the Ministry of the 
Interior had a secret account for sub- 
sidizing publications. The original idea 
was to reward newspapers which gave 
the government a break— but getting a 
share of the gravy came to be regarded 
as a right. 

Secrecy Distrusted 

S UCH SUBSIDIES no longer exist. In 
addition* if the French spread any 
money about abroad, they do it through 
overt channels. Their secret organiza- 
tions don’t get it to spend. The French 
have had a good deal of experience 
with them, and don’t trust them with 
any more power than necessary. 

France’s closest paralled to the CIA 
is the counterespionage organization 
which came under fire in the Ben Barka 
kidnaping— the SDECE. 

The light the Ben Barka case turned 
on the SDECE revealed certain details 
of its modus operand! including secret 
agents at airports to watch the comings 
and goings of people in whom it was 
interested and bugging public Tooms. 
But this was not much of a surprise to 
the French, for whom the tapping 
of telephones has long been common- 
place. 

The trial resulting from the kidnap- 
ing of Ben Barka, the Moroccan opposi- 
tion leader, has not been completed-^so 
it is not known whether the SDECE 
as a whole was involved in the case or 
only one of its agents, but the case 
reminded the French of the need to 
keep watch over their watchdogs. 

“You Americans make the mistake 
of leaving the heads of your secret or- 
ganizations in their jobs too long,’’ I 
was once told by a highly placed French 
politician who had held such ' b. 
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This 


is How the Money Goes Round 

* MR**' MIDDLE EAST 


To provide teerrt Government fund* to private persons and 
organization*, the CIA gave its money directly to a number 
of foundations. They are the names in the first band of 
the chart. Some were largely occupied with other work: 


some were mainly Cl A conduits. These foundations , in turn , 
gave the money to other private organizations. They are 
the names in the shaded band. One step nscav from the 
source of the money, they could rarely be identified as 


part of the CIA pipeline. They passed the srr 
along to specific ClA-apprnved groups , organizati> 
projects. Those are named in the last tat of rirr 
job was to pared out the money to individuals 
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some were mainly CIA conduits. These foundations, in. turn, 
gave the money to other private organizations. They are 
the names in the shaded band. One step aicuv from the 
source of the money, they could rarely be identified as 


part of the CIA pipeline. They passed the secret funds 
along to specific CIA-approved groups, organizations, study 
projects. Those am named in the last set of circles. Their 
job was to parcel out the money to imlividuals. 
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